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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY "W. B. MUNRO 

Harvard University 

Modern Democracies. By Viscount Bryce. (New York City: 
The Macmillan Company. 1921. 2 vols.) 

American political scientists do not need to be told that James 
Biyce's latest work is one of the most important ever written on the 
principles and practice of democratic government. Half a century has 
passed since Bryce, already widely known and esteemed for his brilliant 
essay on the Holy Roman Empire, became Regius Professor of the 
Civil Law at Oxford. A third of a century has passed since his masterly 
description and appreciation of the American Commonwealth put him 
at the head of all students of American government and politics. 
Since then he has served as a member of three British cabinets, he 
has been the British ambassador to the United States, and he has 
traveled to all quarters of the globe, always keenly interested in the 
institutions of the lands he visited, viewing them with the observant 
eye of the practical statesman and enriching his reflections with the 
ripe learning of the scholar. Ever alert, sober-minded but not un- 
sanguine, the record of his travels, comprising not only the more 
elaborate writings, such as his observations and impressions in South 
Africa and in South America, but also numerous special articles scat- 
tered among many different publications, forms the most extensive 
and reliable body of material for the study of his times that any modern 
political scientist has produced. 

Now he embodies the ripest fruits of these years of travel and study 
ir two stout volumes. After some introductory considerations appli- 
cable to democratic government in general, he proceeds to a detailed 
comparison of the working of democracy in various countries, chiefly 
France, Switzerland, Canada, the United States, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and concludes with some general observations and reflections 
on the present and future of democratic government. He brings to 
this discussion of modern democracy not merely a wealth of knowledge, 
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but a breadth of sympathy and a depth of insight which give to his 
conclusions a matchless authority. The volumes moreover are written 
in an easy and graceful style which charms not less than it instructs. 
They are indeed, as American political scientists had expected them 
to be, a fitting culmination of an extraordinarily active and productive 
career. 

The American reader will first turn to the chapters on democracy 
in the United States to ascertain how far Bryce has modified the views 
he expressed a generation ago. He will be gratified to find that the 
high hopes for the future of democracy, with which Bryce was sus- 
tained throughout his inquiry into the rough and too often repellent 
politics of the eighteen-eighties, sustain him still. "No Englishman," 
he writes, "who remembers American politics as they were half a 
century ago, and who, having lived in the United States, has formed 
an affection as well as an admiration for its people, — what Englishman 
who has lived there can do otherwise? — will fail to rejoice at the many 
signs that the sense of public duty has grown stronger, that the standards 
of public life are steadily rising, that democracy is more and more 
showing itself a force making for ordered progress, true to the principles 
of Liberty and Equality from which it sprang." 

Bryce is careful to avoid personalities, which is probably wise in 
view of the circumstances, but one can not help wondering what he 
would say, were he to rewrite his earlier chapter, entitled "Why Great 
Men Do Not Become President," now that two of the young men, whom 
he learned to know when he was writing the American Commonwealth, 
have risen to the highest post in the land and have made their mark 
in history. Even when he refers to the difficulties which senatorial 
jealousy of the Executive has more than once in recent years put in 
the way of the best use of the treaty-making power, there is not a word 
to disclose any personal feeling over the failure of the arbitration treaty 
which he himself negotiated when his friend Taft was President, to 
say nothing of more recent events. 

But Bryce is not blind to the faults of American democracy. He 
still finds in the cities of the United States the most numerous and 
striking illustrations of the maladies to which democratic government 
is liable, though with fine discrimination he does not neglect to point 
out how exceptional their circumstances have been, nor does he over- 
look the beneficial disciplinary influence of the American system of 
local self-government. He reenforces his earlier strictures on the 
personnel of the state legislatures and on the methods of law-making. 
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But he reserves his strongest censure for the American party system. 
Party organization, he observes, unlike party spirit, is a comparatively 
new phenomenon, first developed in the United States. "It has ren- 
dered some services, but far greater disservices, in the land of its birth, 
and has been more or less imitated in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and Great Britain, in all of which it is possibly the source of more evil 
thin good." In another place, discussing the tendency of party 
organizations to become ossified when left to themselves, he points 
out the need for independent thought to shake them up and breathe 
new life into them. "They exist for offices rather than for principles," 
he declares. "If the party system had exerted the same power over 
mnds as it did over offices, it would long ago have ruined the country." 

Next to Bryce's opinion of democracy in the United States, it is 
his opinion of British democracy, now triumphant under the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act of 1918, that will arouse the greatest interest 
in America. But here he is deliberately reticent. He pleads dis- 
qualification because of his long connection with British politics. 
Nevertheless he can not conceal his misgivings. In discussing the 
condition of democracy in Australia, he shows how much more demo- 
cratic the Australian governments are than those of America, and then 
proceeds to inquire, What of Britain herself? Has not her constitution 
become in recent years almost as democratic as is the Australian? So 
far as respects its frame of government, he concedes that this is true. 
"In practice, however, this is not yet the case. The difference lies 
in the different social and economic phenomena of the two countries, 
and in a few traditions of public life, which, though now fast disap- 
pearing, give still more influence in old nations like England and France 
than tradition can have in any new country." It is evident, however, 
to him who reads between the lines, that the disappearance of the old 
traditions in England is observed by Bryce with regret, while the rise 
of new traditions like those whose emergence he detects in Australia 
is viewed with unconcealed alarm. 

American readers who have known Bryce chiefly through his Ameri- 
can Commonwealth have learned to regard him as an optimist. He 
remains an optimist, but sometimes seems to do so only by a studied 
effort. In his preface he candidly confesses that he has sought to 
repress the pessimism of experience, "for it is not really helpful by 
way of warning to the younger generation, whatever relief its expres- 
sion may give to the reminiscent mind." He realizes that the ways of 
the present generation are not those of the English Liberals of the 
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eighteen sixties and seventies, and among whom his early principles 
were formed. Then democracy seemed a glorious experiment, a "leap 
in the dark," which men of adventurous disposition might take in a 
spirit of exaltation. But to the present generation democracy is 
a part of the environment which, like the weather, practical men may 
grumble at but do not take seriously as a subject for contention. The 
real problems of government today, such as the organization of the 
bureaucracy, self-government in industry, and the economic functions 
of the state, Bryce scarcely considers. One will search these volumes 
in vain for light upon the best expedients for improving the process 
of legislation, or the methods of administration, or, more fundamentally, 
the adjustment of the conflicting interests of the great self-conscious 
groups within the modern state, such as, in the United States, the corn- 
growers, the cotton-planters, the railwaymen, or the coal-miners. 
Bryce envisages democracy at large. Dismayed but not discouraged 
by the various isms of recent years, state socialism, guild socialism, 
syndicalism, communism, he puts them resolutely out of mind, and 
reviews the problems of half a century ago with the dauntless faith 
of the then youthful reformer. "So may it be said," he concludes, 
"that Democracy will never perish till after Hope has expired." 

Thus Modern Democracies embodies the spirit of an epoch which 
has passed. It comes nearer to doing for the national state of the 
period before the World War what Aristotle's Politics did for the 
Greek city state prior to the Macedonian supremacy, than any book 
we are likely ever to possess. Containing more formal description 
than Aristotle's great work and less constructive criticism, it must 
long remain the world's fairest picture of the political age of which 
it treats. Bryce realizes that he is describing an age that is past, 
and that he can assume the manner of one who has come from a far 
country. No modern political scientist could have done this better, 
for Bryce is above all a great traveler. Since Herodotus no man of 
learning has been so fired with the desire to visit all lands and see all 
peoples with his own eyes, and no man has produced a more enlightened 
and dispassionate and satisfying account of what he has learned. 

A. N. Holcombe. 

Harvard University. 



